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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 



Capacity and Calling. — It is important for sociology to investigate how far 
capacity conditions calling. Socialists claim that in the lower occupations are many 
men of great but unutilized capacity. "The stupid rich" keep down "the intelligent 
poor " in order to prey upon them. All socialistic teaching is based upon the assertion 
that private ownership is a holding, through accident or robbery, of the common prop- 
erty, and is not a consequence of greater intellectual and moral efforts. Professor 
Herkner writes: " Hardly a fifth of the common people can enter a learned profession. 
Many, called by nature to intellectual pursuits, remain far from higher education, 
while many without such calling, but favored by society, take academic courses." 
" Only a fifth" is debatable. At any rate it is well known that the learned professions 
are overcrowded, and that there is therefore an educated proletariat which causes 
serious difficulties. Statistics for 1882-96 from two common schools of a south 
German city lead to a less optimistic conclusion about this intelligence "lying fallow." 
The first school was attended by the children of workmen, day laborers, and petty 
tradesmen. The school had seven divisions, covering the age from seven to fourteen. 
Work was marked as "very good," "good," "fair," "sufficient," "unsatisfactory." 
Not one pupil received the mark "very good." The group "fair" was largest. 
" Fair " and " sufficient " included the great mass. In the other school, attended by 
children of better-paid workmen, low officials, and petty tradesmen, the results are 
about the same, except that in the sixth division two pupils were marked "very good." 
In the next division under the same teacher they received only " good." The marks 
for diligence were higher than those for mental gifts. With .higher work the propor- 
tion of "good" and " fair " would doubtless lessen, as statistics of the gymnasium 
show that when a kind of work comes that requires less memory and more independent 
intelligence the well-marked groups shrink rapidly. Of course, if their parents had 
money and time enough, some of these moderately gifted pupils might rise into the 
higher professions. But what would be gained ? A greater overcrowding. It is far 
better that those marked "fair" to "good," which, considering the elementary nature 
of the work, means only relatively good, should remain in their own circles to give 
them intellectual guidance, development, and union with other circles. Genius and 
really great endowments are not suppressed by social conditions. Society in its own 
interest is bound to summon undoubted talent, but not moderate ability, to the higher 
professions. — Adam Roder, " Capacitat und Beruf," Zeitschrift fur Socialwissenschaft, 
April, 1898. 

Improved Tenement Homes for American Cities. — "There is no agency in 
the world that has a greater influence upon the welfare of the people than one which 
directly affects their health and social environment." Experience shows that improve- 
ments in the dwellings of the poor have had a decided influence upon the character of 
the inmates. Under existing conditions providing better habitations for the poorer 
working classes seems to be a proper subject for the consideration of state and 
municipal governments. "The first and most important step is the enactment of 
proper sanitary and building laws and the inauguration of a thorough system of tene- 
ment-house inspection. Second in importance is the expropriation of property in the 
crowded districts. Another step, which is common in European countries, is the 
encouragement of model tenement enterprises by granting them special favors, such 
as reducing the tax rates, ceding land, granting subsidies, making loans at a low rate 
of interest, etc. Lastly, when private and philanthropic enterprises refuse to provide 
proper housing facilities, it becomes the duty of the local authorities to do so." New 
York has the best sanitary code and the best organized corps of sanitary inspectors of 
any American or European city. Philadelphia and Chicago have in recent years made 
improvements in their sanitary laws and ordinances relating to tenement houses. 
Existing regulations in Boston and Brooklyn are fairly comprehensive, and their health 
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departments are well equipped. New York is the only large American city that has 
done anything toward the expropriation of crowded and unsanitary districts for park 
purposes, and that only since 1895. For many years European cities have turned 
their attention in the direction of making parks, playgrounds, and other breathing 
spaces where they are most needed. This is especially true of the large cities of 
Great Britain — London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Dundee. Nothing has been done by public authorities in 
American cities in the way of encouraging model tenement enterprises, except 
negatively by the enactment of sanitary and building regulations. In England the 
public authorities have gone much farther. In the United States no steps have been 
taken to erect municipal tenements. On the other hand, in London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Birmingham, and Huddersfield dwelling houses have been con- 
structed and are being managed by the municipal corporations. " While in exceptional 
instances municipalities' may be justified in providing healthy homes for the poorer 
working classes, the great work of furnishing homes for these people devolves upon 
commercial and philanthropic enterprises. Philanthropy has done much in European 
cities toward accomplishing this end, but it alone can do but a very small proportion 
of the work needed in all large cities. The great problem with respect to mode! 
tenement houses is how to secure the investment of capital on a paying basis in such 
enterprises." During the last twenty years large tenement enterprises have been 
successfully organized and operated in many cities in America, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Holland, and Sweden. Some of these institutions are organized on a 
purely commercial basis and distribute all their net earnings as dividends to the share- 
holders. Others are semi-philanthropic, the dividends being limited usually to 4 
or 5 per cent, of the actual invested capital, and the balance of the net income being 
devoted to improvements, extension, etc. Still others are purely philanthropic, the 
entire profits being applied to the extension of the enterprise. In a few German cities 
working people have created cooperative building funds for the construction of model 
tenements, shareholders being, as a rule, the occupants. The .success of a model 
tenement enterprise is dependent upon the efficiency of the management and upon its 
adaptation to the requirements of desired tenements in respect to location, privacy, 
health, safety, and comfort. While such enterprises do not usually realize immense 
profits to the investors, it has been established beyond a doubt, both in America and 
in Europe, that they insure a safe and fair return on the money invested. — G. A. Weber, 
Municipal Affairs, December, 1897. 

Prison Reform. (1) Prisons and prisoners; (2) our female criminals; (3) 
juvenile reformatories in France. 

(1) Prisons and Prisoners, by W. D. Morrison. — The author's experience supports 
the conclusion of Lord Kimberley's Convict Prison Commission of 1879, and of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone's commission of 1894, viz., that, owing to the conditions of English 
prison life, " imprisonment not only fails to reform offenders, but, in the case of the 
less hardened criminals, especially first offenders, it produces a deteriorating effect." 
The first and most pernicious result of this deteriorating process is that it turns the 
casual offender into a habitual criminal. Imprisonment as now exercised does not 
protect society, but breeds worse criminals to prey upon society. Of the 18,000 prisoners 
at present in the prisons of England and Wales, more than one-half will return again 
after liberation. Mr. Gladstone's report ascribes the failure of the prisons in reforming 
their occupants to the excessive centralization. Among the good features of the bill 
now before Parliament may be mentioned the granting of the right to a prisoner 
unable to pay a fine of paying so much of the fine as possible and shortening the 
sentence proportionately ; also the right of a prisoner sentenced for more than nine 
months to work out one-fourth of the time gives hope in place of degeneracy. The 
bill's defects are the failure to make the inspectorships independent of prison com- 
mission and the keeping secret of the " special rules," resulting in a nullification of 
the " general rules " for prison management. Provision is needed to prevent' the 
punishments of food deprival and close cells for those likely to be mentally affected. 

2. Our Female Prisoners, by Eliza Orme.— The whole system of prison adminis- 
tration, so far as it affects female prisoners, requires overhauling. The inebriate 
should be separated from others and be kept in healthy districts, under care of a 
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physician, until cured. The employments of women should be chosen particularly 
with reference to their being enabled to earn their livelihood upon liberation. Prisons 
should be smaller and staffed by competent, trained women, who should not have 
their energies or capacities injured by overwork. Prisoners must be treated as 
individuals. Economy is to be obtained, not by saving in the case of present 
prisoners, but in reforming them so that their numbers, and the consequent expendi- 
tures, shall decrease. 

3. Juvenile Reformatories in France, by E. Spearman. — The necessity of separa- 
ting juvenile from old offenders is everywhere recognized today. In France both 
governmental and private reformatories are well developed. An offender under 
sixteen, if acting without " guilty knowledge," may, at the discretion of the judge, 
be sent to his parents again, or to certain governmental or private colonies, generally 
in the country, where they are taught trades and agricultural pursuits. Girls 
and boys under twelve years are placed under the influence of women almost 
entirely; and even in the case of older boys the value of women's influence is recog- 
nized. Many of the private reformatories are church institutions managed by 
" sisters." All external signs of restraint, except in colonies of the worst boys, are 
absent, and the surroundings are beautiful in every way. The desertions are few. 
Colonies are now usually divided, according to age, in small groups ; in the future 
they will probably be divided more and more carefully, according to moral character. — 
Fortnightly Review, April and May, 1898. 



